











Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s story, ‘‘ The Stark [Munro Letters,’’ will be concluded in our next issue. 
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HE exhaustive article on the great navies of the world, 

which, with copious illustrations, is published in our 
present issue, has a peculiarly timely interest in view 
of existing international complications, and of the forth 
coming naval demonstration at Kiel on the occasion of the 
opening of Germany’s canal between the Baltic and the 
North Sea. The story is interesting, also, because it shows 
that we are as a nation making real progress in the race 
for naval prestige. The assembly of the navies of the 
world at Kiel will afford us an opportunity to impress this 
fact upon foreign Powers which should not be neglected. 
We should by all means be represented on that occasion by 
our best modern ships. 


The Business Outlook. 


HE adjournment of Congress and the dissipation of the 

anxiety and uncertainty which overshadowed the coun- 
try so long as it was exposed to the blundering of reckless 
and incompetent legislators have been followed by indica- 
tions of a revival of confidence and business activity which 
are most gratifying. In some departments of industry 
which have been practically paralyzed, the improved feel- 
ing is manifested in a resumption of operations on a con- 
siderable scale, and there is reason to believe that as the 
season advances there will be a general business awakening, 
with a corresponding increase in prosperity. Merchants 
speak encouragingly of the prospects of the spring trade, 
the volume of which will no doubt be augmented by the 
extremely low prices of all kinds of merchandise. Another 
encouraging fact is that the crop outlook in the West is 
in every way favorable, the conditions generally being very 
similar to those which obtained in the spring of 1891, pre- 
saging the most affluent harvest on record. 

Of course it is not to be expected that the business re- 
covery of the country will be rapid, or that we will reach 
for years to come the prosperous condition occupied three 
or four years ago. Recuperation from such absolute pros- 
tration, and such enormous losses, as we have experienced, 
must in the nature of the case be slow and gradual. The 
doubt, too, as to the character of future financial legislation 
will operate as a distinct check upon enterprise. But any 
business change must be for the better, and it will not be 
altogether a misfortune if we are compelled to build up our 
shattered industries slowly and cautiously, rather than in 
a rashly speculative spirit. The very necessities which en- 
force moderate production and careful limitations of credit 
may prove positively advantageous in the end. Let us all, 
putting the past behind us and ceasing our disputations 
over the causes of the disasters which have troubled us, 
address ourselves in a spirit of generous enterprise, and 
with real courage, to the work of achieving in the future 
the utmost possible results consistent with sound business 
policy. 


The Limitations of Federal Power. 
AIF HE recent murderous outbreaks at 


Ca 
+a G - Walsenberg, Colorado, and at New 
\ ee e/ . F P 
ee 7 ~ > Orleans, resulting in one case in the 
Wi butchery of three Italians, and in the 
“other in the killing of an Englishman, bring 
to the front the question of the ability of the 
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EX ke Federal government to maintain its treaty 
Af relations with foreign Powers, where the local 
a authority refuses to make proper reparation 
ate K for atrocities of this character As the mat 
- ter now stands, the government is absolutely 
unable to protect foreign residents in any State where, 
from racial or other antagonisms and prejudices, they 
may be subjected to assault and injury. All it can do 
is to invoke the interposition of the State for the re- 
dress of the wrong. But the State is under no responsibil- 
ity to foreign Powers, and if it refuses to act, or the repa- 
ration it offers is inadequate, it comes to this, that the 
penalty must be paid by the government. In other words, 
the people of the country at large, whose government is 
powerless to fulfill its treaty obligations, must pay the 
cost of their violation by any local mob which may choose, 
for any reason, to resort to murderous violence. 
It is easy to see that momentous consequences may flow 
from this limitation of Federal authority. It is within the 


power of any petty official of any State to force an issue 


which may result in war, or at least in international com- 


plications vitally affecting the national dignity and pres- 
tige. In the case of the Mafia outrages in New Orleans, 
when the Italian government, failing to receive satisfactory 
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assurances from the State Department, as a iast resort with- 
drew its minister from Washington, our government 
finally paid an indemnity of twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the benefit of the families of the Italians who were 
killed by the mob, and more serious difficulties were thus 
averted. But it might happen that from obscurity of 
proof as to the citizenship of the victims of mob violence, 
or from other causes, compensation satisfactory to the 
aggrieved Power would be refused; and in that case, 
especially if there should be an inflamed condition of pub- 
lic sentiment on either side of the controversy, hostile 
collision might prove inevitable. 

Obviously, something should be done to put an end to 
this condition of affairs. At the time of the New Orleans 
troubles, President Harrison urged upon Congress the 
necessity of taking some suitable action as to the general 
question presented, but his recommendations were ignored 
and nothing was done. Now, however, in the light of 
recent events, further delay will be not only inexcusable, 
but positively criminal. Foreign nations have a right to 
demand a literal compliance on our part with all the obli- 
gations assumed by us in furtherance of international 
comity. The nation has a right, inherent in the very con- 
stitution of things, to possess itself of, and to exercise, the 
full measure of sovereignty necessary to the maintenance 
of these obligations. It is not, as to its external relations, 
a nation entitled to respect, unless it can assure to every 
individual within its jurisdiction full protection in his per- 
son and his life. There ought to be no difficulty in reach- 
ing this result. Certainly Congress, acting in a broadly 
national spirit, can meet the case by competent legislation. 
It might, forinstance, enact that the United States courts 
in every State shall be charged with the protection of for- 
eigners, and have criminal jurisdiction of all assaults upon 
them. It is objected that this would give to foreign resi- 
dents a degree of protection not enjoyed by citizens, since 
ordinarily the redress of the latter, when made the object of 
criminal violence, is in the State courts. But the protec- 
tion that would be actually extended under the proposed 
legislation is precisely that which was given by the Federal 
government to the citizens of Chicago some months ago, 
when the local authority proved incompetent to suppress 
the violence of the railway strikers. The intervention of 
the Federal authority in that case was in no sense an intru- 
sion upon the sovereignty of the State of Illinois ; and the 
investment of the Federal judiciary with the power neces- 
sary to enforce the punishment of crimes against any per- 
son or class entitled to Federal protection would be no 
invasion of the rights of the State. It is the merest non- 
sense to pretend that any individual State can, as to any 
matter truly national—any question involving,the fulfill- 
ment of national obligations—either by hostile action or 
by want of any action at all, paralyze the Federal power. 
The question is a Federal question, and the anomaly which 
now exists can never be corrected until we come to treat it 
as such in a spirit of the broadest patriotism, and with 
supreme reference to considerations of justice and good 
faith 


The Police Indictments. 


THE indictment of eleven prominent officials and ex- 
officials of the New York Police Department, after a patient 
and protracted investigation by the extraordinary Oyer and 
Terminer grand jury, justifies a hope that the criminal 
malfeasance in office which has made the department a 
stench in the public nostrils will at last be punished as it 
deserves. The evidence upon which the indictments were 
found has not, of course, been divulged, but the facts al- 
ready within the public knowledge, as disclosed by the 
Lexow investigation, are so conclusive as to satisfy every 
unprejudiced mind of the guilt of the accused. Their trial 
should be prompt and speedy. Every possible artifice will 
undoubtedly be invoked to harass and delay the prosecu- 
tion, but the case is one in which complaisance on the part 
of the courts, in the form of unwarranted concessions to 
the criminals, should not be thought of for a moment, and 
if attempted will certainly provoke vigorous popular 
protest. 

One fact stated by the presentment of the grand jury 
is of special significance, as bearing upon the Legislative 
delay in the matter of the reorganization of the police de- 
partment. At the outset of their labors the grand jury in- 
vited the co-operation of the executive officers of the de- 
partment, but these officials persistently refused their aid, 
and, as a result of their manifestly hostile attitude, the in- 
fluence of the force itself was steadily thrown against the 
investigation. ‘‘The impression,” says the jury, ‘‘ was 
created, and supported by most convincing facts, that our 
labors in ferreting out and enabling the prosecution of 
unfaithful officers, instead of being approved by the depart- 
ment, was an attack upon it.” 

How can the Legislature, in view of this fresh revela- 
tion of the utter debauchery and rottenness of the depart- 
ment, excuse the prolonged delay in acting for its thorough 
reformation? How can the Republicans, who are pledged 
to the people to exterminate the whole monstrous system 
of police extortions and abuses, justify themselves in sup- 
porting any legislation which proposes anything less than a 
full performance of this pledge, in harmony with the de- 
mands of the best public sentiment ? The determination 
finally reached to make the police bills party measures 
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cannot atone for two months of inactivity, or quiet the popu- 
lar suspicion as to the sincerity of the party purpose, or the 
uprightness of the motives which inspire it. 


The Foot=-ball Fad. 


j2 HEN the Harvard Club recently 


held their twenty-ninth annual 
I banquet at Delmonico’s, the 
\V theme of nearly all the after- 


dinner speeches, much to our 





surprise, was foot-ball. The 


lf late, perhaps too late, action of the 

sp | faculty in tabooing the game became 

Y cee "| ZN the target for many arrows of indig- 
y) (<_ nation, sarcasm, and argument. 

c? It seemed a curious comment, a 


kind of impish, fantastic side-light thrown on our civili- 
zation, to see and hear grave alumni with gray hairs dis- 
cussing postprandially a mere game of the feet, instead of 
things that pertain to the head or the heart. 

What is the matter with the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
last few years? Doesn’t it look, indeed, as if the whole 
English-speaking world had taken on, among its leisure 
classes, What might be termed a fad-habit, and a progress- 
ive one at that? First, it may be a craze about some puz- 
zle, and even hackmen will be seen trying to work out the 
fifteen squarely in the intervals of swindling their custom- 
ers. Or it may be a book—Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” wasn’t it, that was read so widely, and was going 
to revolutionize the dull, old, jog-trot world? But the 
world jogs along, and the book and the party it gave birth 
to, where are they ? One must advertise in the papers or 
inquire of Echo. 

Then we had a ceramic craze, and a progressive-euchre 
madness, and then our present Napoleon insanity, at which 
the city of the Seine is laughing and teaching us a lesson 
by celebrating Washington. 

And now, perhaps, to kick out or displace the Man of 
Destiny, of whom a few misguided magazines have begun 
to print heavy fifty-bore power histories, we have the foot- 
fad of Trilby and the other foot-fad of foot-ball. 

Personally we are inclined to think that foot-ball is going 
to be the winner as a fin de siecle form of*innocent auto-in- 
ebriation. Not only does the Harvard dinner afford evi- 
dence that the general tide of masculine mentality is setting 
feetwards, but women, or the new woman, must now be 
enrolled as champions of the game, and aspirants for all the 
honors which playing it can confer. 

This is no joke. It is a fact of deep solemnity. Already, 
in London, ‘‘ The British Ladies’ Foot-ball Club” has been 
organized, and Lady Florence Dixie is its president. We 
believe this club has a great future beforeait. Surely, this 
must be so, if there be anything in omens. For, besides 
having the most eccentric lady of title in all England for its 
head, it possesses as captain and secretary a young woman 
who rejoices in the singularly ominous and Dickensian 
name of Nettie J. Honeyball. In the divided-skirt picture 
which London Sketch publishes of this Diana of the pig- 
skin we notice that she bears a rare and radiant resem- 
blance to Lily Langtry. This is as it should be. If weare 
going to have feminine society ‘ half-backs,” ete., by all 
ineans let us have them beautiful as dreams, hypnotic as 
houris. 

Miss Captain Honeyball states that some of her foot-ball 
mates are married women. Well, why not? We know 
what happens when a married woman puts her foot down. 
If connubial ladies cannot be as good kickers or even bet- 
ter than the single—Miss Honeyball, of course, excepted— 
the universe must be going downward. Let the coming 
woman, therefore, kick it up by means of foot-ball clubs. 
We must be nothing, if not fin de-sidcle, 


The Venezuelan Question. 


SUMMARILY stated, the controversy of Great Britain 
with Venezuela, which is just now engaging attention, has 
its root in lust of territory. For nearly sixty years the 
British government has been seeking to possess itself of 
territory in Venezuela to which it has no shadow of claim. 
In the pursuit of its purpose it has, from time to time, de- 
manded changes in the boundary Jine separating Vene- 
zuela from British Guiana; but until now it has never 
threatened a violent assertion of its pretensions. Indeed, 
the authorities of British Guiana, as.late as 1874, explicitly 
admitted that they had no valid claim to any of the land 
which it is now proposed to seize. A reference toethe map 
will show that Venezuela is traversed by the great Orinoco, 
which has a length of one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-five miles, almost entirely navigable. This terri- 
tory is immensely rich in goid, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
quicksilver, coal, and other minerals. The Cuyuni valley, 
over, which the controversy immediately rages, is excep- 
tionally fertile, producing without the necessity for culti- 
vation many articles which are greatly prized in foreign 
markets. The Orinoco has four hundred and thirty-six 
tributaries, giving casy communication with the neighbor- 
ing republic of Colombia, and one of its branches unites it, 
with the river Negro, a great tributary to the Amazon; so 
that from the mouth of the Orinoco on the Atlantic there 
is established the extensive water communication which 
crosses Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and 
which reaches as far as Brazil, The immediate purpose of 
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the British government in claiming everything clear up to 
the Orinoco River is to obtain control of its mouth, and 
thus to command the trade of the vast region drained by it. 

Our own interest in this controversy lies in the fact that 
Venezuela bolds more intimate commercial relations with 
the United States than with any other Power. In 1889 her 
exports to this country amounted to more than ten millions 
of dollars, and she bought in the same period merchandise 
valued at five million dollars ; more than she annually sells 
to, and buys from, E~gland, Germany, France, and other 
nations of Europe. The possession of one shore of the 
mouth of the Orinoco by Great Britain would give her an 
immense advantage in controlling this important and grow- 
ing trade, which would ultimately, in all probability, be 
very largely diverted from ourselves. She would also be 
enabled, by the establishment of colonies in the rich min- 
eral districts, practically to monopolize these valuable pos- 
sessions. Many British residents have already established 
themselves in the coveted region, and have amassed con- 
siderable fortunes in the prosecution of their enterprises, 
such as agriculture and cattle-raising. 

We are so accustomed to think of the South American 
republics as petty and inconsiderable, that it will surprise 
many readers to learn that the republic of Venezuela 
has an area of 599,538 square miles, it being three times 
the size of France or Germany, five times that of Italy, 
and, excepting Russia, larger than any of the European 
nations. It has a coast-line of 1,876 miles, on which there 
are fifty inlets and thirty-two ports, some of which could 
give anchorage to the combined fleets of Europe. The 
cultivated regions are mostly made up of extensive valleys 
surrounded by high mountains and watered by abundant 
rivers. There are vast pasture lands abounding with many 
varieties of grasses. In a word, Venezuela is one of the 
richest republics of South America, both as regards natural 
resources and their easy development. The value of its 
annual export of coffee alone is estimated at twelve millions 
of dollars, and that of cacao at more than three millions 
of dollars. 
cattle, and the exportation of hides amounts to a million 
and a half a year. It is easy to see why a country thus 
abounding in resources should attract the predatory Eng- 


Another source of wealth is the breeding of 


lishman. It is equally easy to understand that we cannot 
afford to stand by and see it outraged and humiliated by 
unwarranted aggressions. While we may not be called 
upon to interfere actively, even for the vindication of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the instinct of good-neighborhood, and 
the fact that the relations between the two republics have 
been steadily growing closer, should impel us to interpose 
our good offices for the protection of the rights of the 
weaker party in the controversy, and secure, if possible, 
an adjustment on the basis of justice to all concerned, The 
fact that the goverument and people of Venezuela are pre- 
pared to submit the whole dispute to arbitration ought to 
be conclusive as to our duty in this regard. 


[BES 
ae WHATS, GOING ONS3s 
(eet) Ste? if 


THE suggestion of the New York J7imes, looking to the 
formation of ‘‘sound-money clubs” throughout the coun- 
try is timely and important. In no way can the silver de 
lusion be so effectually dissipated as by the dissemination 
of sound views as to money and its relations, and clubs de- 
voted specifically to this educational work would contrib- 
ute immensely to the right solution of the issue which is 
every day becoming graver and more acute. The advo- 
cates of free silver understand perfectly the value of thor- 
ough organization for educational purposes, and there is 
scarcely a State in the Union in which they are not carry- 
ing on an active propaganda by means of clubs and leagues 
of one sort and another. The friends of honest finance can- 
not afford to remain inactive in face of these evidences of 
activity on the part of those who propose to revolutionize 
all our financial and industrial conditions, 


Mr. AuGustin Daty is credited with having said to ar 
ambitious young woman, ‘‘ You will never be able to act 
until your heart has been thoroughly broken.” This sounds 
rather dogmatic, but assuming that it is true, and that 
it applies to both sexes, it suggests a fruitful field for 
inquiry. What broke the hearts of those eminently suc- 
cessful actors, James Corbett, Robert Fitzsimmons, Steve 
Brodie, Tom Gould, and others of their class? But per- 
haps in their cases broken noses are a sufficient qualifica- 
tion. And is it because of their broken hearts that women 
whose names have become notorious-+in connection with 
scandals take to the stage ? If it is, a broken heart evi- 
dently does not insure success, though it may be necessary 
to it. In dramatic matters Mr. Daly’s opinions should be 
of value, for he is a manager of wide experience ; yet this 
statement may not receive universal indorsement. If it 
does, however, some ill-natured critic will be sure to insin 
uate that as a class American actors and actresses are 
singularly heart-whole. 

* 

Ir is a pity that Mr. Cleveland’s administration has not 
always exhibited the patriotic spirit displayed by it in 
the affair of the Allianga. It would have stood infinitely 
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better with the people if it had from the first maintained 
vigorously and insistently a broadly patriotic and Ameri- 
can policy as to all the foreign questions with which it has 
been called to deal. The American people believe in 
American ideas and the maintenance of American rights 
whenever and wherever assailed, and they have no use at 
all for a party and administration which hesitates or re- 
fuses to meet, courageously and firmly, any issue involving 
in any degree the honor of the country. The cordial com- 
mendation given to Mr. Gresham’s note demanding an 
apology from Spain for the Allianga outrage, and declar- 
ing the determination of this government not to submit to 
unwarranted interference with American commerce, ought 
to convince Mr. Cleveland that he can in no way so effect- 
ually command the support of the people, without regard 
to party lines, as by maintaining a foreign policy which 
will compel the respect of other Powers and assure the 
rights and safety of Americans every where. 
* 

THE so-called ‘‘blue laws” of Connecticut have been 
for a long period a target for newspaper witticisms and in- 
vective. In point of fact, the name applied to these laws was 
There are on the statute-books of that State, 
just as there are on those of most of the original thirteen 


a misnomer. 


States, laws or codes of laws regulating personal conduct or 
private life, but they all looked to the promotion of good 
morals in primitive conditions of society, and were in their 
spirit defensible on grounds of public policy. The clamor 
against them, however, has now resulted in the repeal by 
the Connecticut Legislature of the statute to which the 
principal objection has been made. This law authorized 
justices of the peace to convict, on personal knowledge, 
and without previous complaint and warrant, any person 
‘guilty of drunkenness, profane swearing, cursing, or Sab- 
bath-breaking.”’ 
offender against society is entitled to a fair and full trial, 


It was forcibly argued that every aie 


and that it is an arbitrary exercise of sovereignty to lodge 
in any one man absolute authority in matters of personal 
conduct. The Legislative action is not probably to be taken 
as an evidence of a weakening of popular sentiment as to the 
necessity of restraining vice and immorality, but as indica- 
tive merely of a desire to adjust the laws of the State in 
harmony with the modern conception of the limitations of 
government in its relations to individual citizens. 
& 

Tue New Jersey Legislature has determined upon a 
radical departure in providing for an elective instead of an 
appointive judiciary. 
ble in the reform it will work in the local judicial system. 
Heretofore the county courts have consisted of three judges 


The change will be especially nota- 


each—one lawyer and two laymen—appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 
persons without knowledge of the law, while in many 


As a rule, the lay judges have been 


cases they have been utterly unfit in point of personal 
character for the responsible positions they have occupied. 
Under recent administrations appointments have been made 
almost exclusively as a reward for partisan service, or be- 
cause of the relations of the appointees to certain organized 
iniquities, just as county prosecutors have been in many 
instances selected at the dictation of the saloon and race- 
track interests. The extent to which the courts have been 
prostituted to partisan purposes is shown in the fact that 
but four of the sixty-three law and lay judges are Repub- 
licans. The law just passed by the Legislature abolishes 
this whole mischievous system of ‘‘ wooden judges,’ and 
provides that all county judges shall hereafter be lawyers, 
and elected by the people. It is believed that, under this 
plan, a representative, non-partisan judiciary will be se- 
cured, while at the same time a very considerable saving 
will be effected in each of the twenty-one counties, 


_ 
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This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 

It is but on rare occasions that we ads of the town 
nave the opportunity of meeting anything so adventurous 
and romantic as a war correspondent. Mr. Frederic Villers, 
who was very well known, both abroad and here, before 
his late campaign in China, has been much the centre of 
attention at the Players’ for the last few weeks, where his 
stories of three or four wars are a welcome relief, after a 
winter of innocuous talk on art, literature, and other 
wholly unimportant things. 1 was speaking to him one 
day of that fascinating and ‘‘ bloody chronicler,” Kipling, 
whom he knew only by his tales, and I asked if his battles 
were at all like the real thing. I instanced the vivid and 
realistic description of the attack by the Soudanese on the 
square, in one of the early chapters of ‘* The Light That 
Failed.” Every one remembers how Kipling tells of it; 
how he brings it to every sense—the jam of animals and 
non-combatants in the centre ; the reeking odor of sweaty 
men and leather accoutrements ; the cries of the blacks as 
they charge down upon the devoted square ; and then the 
supreme moment when all is one inextricable mass of 
fighting, cursing, terror-stricken humanity. ‘* Yes,” said 
Villers, when I spoke to him of it, ‘‘I was one of the non 
combatants in the centre of that very square!’ Can you 
imagine the sensations aroused by sitting and talking to 
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that man? It made life look rather tame to one whose 
only danger comes from the stealthy cable-car or the New 
York policeman. 


I know of but one club in New York that is not to be 
Club List,” end that is the Cloister. Few 
New-Yorkers have any knowledge of and fewer still 
have visited the uniquely decorated club-rooms in Clinton 


found on the “ 


Place, where a very genial aospitality is dispensed to 
the chance guest. The club is composed for the most part 
of newspaper men and the caricaturists of our colored 
weeklies, who have lent their talents to the decoration of 
its walls, with a comic result that is very amusing. There 
” as the mem- 
bers are called, and there is an absence of formality and a 


is little or no pretension among the “friars, 


certain comradeship among them that is in pleasant con- 
trast to the stiffness of most associations of this sort. They 
give their friends on the outside very pleasant times occa- 
sionally, too ; the ‘‘ Japanese night,” a fortnight ago, being 
one of the best things of its kind this winter. There was 
a most admirable exhibition of rare Japanese paintings and 
prints, an interesting talk on the art of Japan by Mr. 
Wares, some dancing by Japanese girls, a song ortwo from 
Henry Dixey, and a discourse by Robert Reid. John La- 
farge and William M. Chase were interested onlookers, and 
the friars were congratulated on the quality of their beer 
and the length of their ‘‘church-wardens,” to say nothing 
of the entertainment which they provided. 


The reproduction at Harvard, under the auspices of the 
English department, of Ben Jonson's ‘‘ Epiccene,” by Mr. 
Sargeant, was a very happy outcome of the one performance 
given in New York last January. Mr. George P. Baker, 
about the only man at Harvard who combines a practical 
and technical experience of the stage with a very extensive 
knowledge of dramatic literature, has been indefatigable 
And it is 
very satisfying to know that it was accomplished with such 
There is no greater stimulus to the study 
and appreciation of the old dramatists than occasional ade- 
quate productions of their work, and the English depart- 
ment at Harvard would do well to make some revival of 
by gone classics an annual occurrence. 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 


his efforts to have the play in Cambridge. 


pleasing results. 





=AN American now in Leipsic, who was a guest at a 
little supper-party given to Paderewski after a concert one 
evening, writes that the pianist is not above deceiving his 
feminine worshipers. One infatuated lady sent a note to 
him while the supper was in progress, begging for a lock 
of his hair, but Paderewski banged his fist on the table 
and declared that the request could not be granted. One 
of the fair guests present came to the rescue by cutting off 
a lock of her own hair, and it was sent to the expectant 
admirer with the pianist’s compliments. 

—General Booth has repaid some of the hospitality 
shown him in the United States by paying us several hand- 
some compliments since he returned to England. One 
statement of his that must have sounded odd in the land of 
the established church was that Americans are a more re- 
ligious people than the British, and that there is more 
church-going here than in England. What surprised Gen- 
eral Booth more than anything else during his American 
tour was the audience of twenty-five thousand that greeted 
him at one of his meetings. 

=Joel Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus”) is a man of 
extreme diffidence. A Georgia editor who knows him well 
says that he once left Boston very suddenly, without even 
sending to his hotel for his trunk, in order to escape a din- 
ner at which he was apprehensive of being lionized. Fer- 
haps long consideration of the ways of Brer Rabbit has 
given Mr. Harris some of that animal's proverbial shyness. 
3ut Georgia is prouder of him than of any other of her 
sons, perhaps, since the lamented Grady. 

The news from London that the young Duchess of 
York is fast becoming the arbiter of feminine fashions in 
England is important as indicating the approaching retire- 
ment of the Princess of Wales from active leadership in 
dress and society. The tact, the cleverness, and the vigor- 
ous womanhood of the duchess, as well as her taste in the 
choice of her costumes, are said to make her the idol of the 
younger set of the British aristocracy. 

We have before referred to the admirable illustrations 
of Conan Doyle’s story, now running in our columns, 
made by Mrs. Alice Barber Stevens. Dr. Doyle himself, 
in a recent note, referring to these illustrations, says of 
one of them: ‘* The picture of the four men in your issue 
of ‘Stark Munro’ of February 21st is the very best illus- 
tration I have had to any work of mine.” 

Oscar Wilde is said to be growing fat and untidy as 
the years roll by 
not ungainly, and he pays no attention to the niceties of 
attire. The allegation is even made that his trousers do 
not fit him and bag at the Knees, while his beringed fingers 
and his use of a feminine-like, lace-bordered handkerchief 
suggest affectation. 


His large physique is unimpressive, if 
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VERY nation of any 
prominence on the globe 
to-day is busy with the 
making of war-ships. 

Battle-ships, armored 

di) and unarmored cruisers, 

; torpedo-boats, and other 

grades of vessels, are 


ae ee2 U/ ==> springing into existence 
- = — & eet AC) : P P ‘ 
af tr —— a a with a rapidity that 
—_=— TT a, —- : 


f Gu seen’ =] @ might well alarm think- 


, — . . 
i 7 ae ing men were it not for 
Se ae ar” =—siétthee ‘fact that, in these 


days of tremendous ex- 
pense and terrible possi- 
bilities in warfare, every new vessel added to the war fleets 
of the globe makes more for peace than for war. Nevertheless 
the race among nations in the creation of navies, or in adding 
tuthem, goeson, England is determined to lead, and France and 
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OF GREAT NAVAL POWERS. 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


Russia combined mean to be a match for England. Germany 
is working to the front as a naval Power, and even bank- 
rupt Italy is spending millions in adding to her fleets and in 
trying to believe in the delusion that although she spends more 
than she receives, an army and navy can cure financial ills 
and make the people forget that they are most hopelessly sick. 
Japan has proved her right to be recognized as a naval Power 
of at least the second rank, and so the story runs. Small coun- 
tries like Greece and the South American countries are in this 
race for naval prestige, and those nations that are not trying to 
get to the front are trying at least to beat some neighbor or 
rival. 

In this struggle the United States has cut a figure which 
even English critics acknowledge has been the most conspicuous 
of all of the nations. She at last has a navy, a respectable 
navy, and one which, ship for ship, surpasses any navy afloat. 
She may properly claim sixth place in the naval rank of the 
nations, so far as strength or fighting capabilities go in the mat- 
ter of ships. But ships alone do not make a navy. Men must 
go with them, and men have as much to do with the victories 


as the ships themselves. This country may justly claim fourth 
place in the naval strength of the nations, being outranked by 
England, France, and Russia, in the ordernamed. Germany and 
Italy have a larger naval outfit than the United States, but in a 
contest with this country no naval expert would doubt the result. 

But in another respect the United States ranks first. No 
battle-ships are being built that even equal ours ; 
surpass those of every other nation in their class, and we have 


our cruisers 


prodnced two swift-going commerce destroyers that are the 
wonder of the world in ship-building. 
and a speed that has not yet been equaled by the fast ocean fly 
ers of the Atlantic. We have produced other marvels in war 
ships, and are preparing to accomplish still greater feats. Not 
only have we a dynamite cruiser, and also a vessel for ram 
minz, but we are about to build a submarine craft, and thus 
solve another prcblem in naval warfare. 
to say that all the naval Powers of the globe are watching this 
country eagerly. They expect that the ‘new things ” will come 
from it, and they are not being disappointed. 

Before we stop to consider certain features of the various 


They have triple screws, 


It is no exaggeration 
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navies, and especially the navy of the United 
States, it may be well to ask what all this race 
means. Nations are not running into the ex- 
pense of millions upon millions for the sake of 
itself. The day of mere conquest is 
ended. The day for the gratification of the de- 
sire for slaughter, for so-called glory and strut 
and pomp, is also ended. The commercial spirit 
has done away with all this. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, are in the great race for wealth. 
War destroys wealth, and of itself is no longer 
popular. 

Why, then, do these naval fleets exist? The 
that business, the desire for 
Commerce will not vent- 


warfare 


chief reason is 
wealth, demands it. 


ure on the high seas unless it is sure of protec- 


= 
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year, and it will be three years before the 
newly-authorized ships are all completed, so 
that the stage of development in the new navy 
is clearly marked. 

Perhaps it would be well to define the grades 
of the vessels, so that the average reader shall 
A bat 
tle-ship is just what its name implies. It is 
built to give battle. To stand and fight and 
never to run away, is its mission. It usually 


understand the characteristics of each. 


carries very large guns, almost never less than 
ten inches in bore. A coast-defense iron-clad 
or steel-clad is a battle-ship of the monitor type 
—and every American knows what that means. 
An armored cruiser is a vessel built for both 
fighting and commerce-destroying purposes. It 
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tion. Citizens of one country will not venture 
into another country unless they may carry with 
them an assurance of safety from their native 
lands. The peace and intercourse of the nations 
rest finally on no higher sentiment than of mere 
brute force. A nation demands a nation’s outfit. 
A navy is as indispensable to the dignity of a 
nation as respectable appearance is to the aver- 
age man. 

Not until the United States has a formidable 
navy will she have a formidable merchant ma- 
rine, and not until she has proved that she can 
protect her commerce and her citizens will she 
receive that measure of respect that is her due. 
No longer is she a laughing stock. The creation 
of a navy has done away with all this, and that 
reason of itself is why the United States needs 
anavy. England’s commerce is the reason for 
the existence of her navy, and the rule holds 
good with other nations that in proportion to 
the extent of their commerce, so is the size of 
their navies. 

The salutes of the great naval review in New 
York harbor in 1893 have not yet ceased to 
echo. The great welcome to Russia’s fleet by 
France in Toulon several months later still re- 
sounds among the nations. The mighty roar 
of the guns at Yalu and Wei-Hai-Wei, in the 
combat between China and Japan, has been 
heard around the globe. With sharp haste 
United States vessels hive been sent to the 
Nicaraguan coast, and just as the most formi- 
dable fleet this country ever assembled went 
cruising in West Indian waters, the splash of 
solid shot fired by a Spanish war-ship at an 
American merchantman off the coast of Cuba 
is heard in all civilized countries. All this, with 
the memory of the naval combats in the Chil- 
ian and Brazilian civil wars, has served to stim- 
ulate the interest in naval affairs which, as so 
great an authority in such matters as Captain 
A. T. Mahan, of the United States Navy, has 
ably pointed out, has worked powerfully not 
only for the advancement of commerce but for 
the development of civilization. 





II. 
THE UNITED STATES Navy. 

The navy of the United States has reached a 
distinct stage in its development. All the pre- 
liminary work in building a navy worthy of 

‘the country has been done. We have vessels of 
every grade, and some the like of which no 
other nation possesses. The navy consists of 
about sixty vessels, of which one-fourth are 
armored. Its cost in round numbers thus far 
may be set down as at least sixty millions of 
dollars. We have built or are building, ex- 
cluding the vessels provided for by the session 
of Congress just closed, six battle-ships, six 
coast defense steel-clads, two armored cruisers, 
one armored ram, thirteen protected cruisers, 
eighteen gun-boats and unprotected cruisers, 
and a dozen torpedo-boats. That constitutes 
the new navy of to-day of the United States. 
All these vessels will be in commission within a 


has a strip of armor of varying thickness along 
its water-line to protect its machinery. 
of the guns are protected by armor, but as a 
rule the slender strip of armor along the waist 
of the boat is all the protection of real value 
that the vessel has. A protected cruiser is a 
commerce - destroyer, with an inner deck of 
steel from two to four inches thick covering the 
machinery. The sides of this inner deck, 
times called a ‘‘ turtle-back ” deck, slope below 
the water line, and thus the machinery is pro- 
tected from the daager of 
Gun-boats and unprotected cruisers are with- 
out this inner steel deck, as a rule, and they are 
intended for a display of strength in rivers and 
on distant stations. 
what a torpedo-boat is and for what work it is 
intended. 


Some 


some- 


serious damage. 


Of course every one knows 


There was general surprise when it was 
learned that our first modern battle - ships, 
which were one-third smaller than the battle- 
ships which England and France were building 
at the same time, were the more effective fight- 
Six years ago we could scarcely build a 
modern armored cruiser. A battleship re- 
quired tremendous armor plants, enormous 
tools, and clever designers, none of which, ap- 
parently, we had. But the resources of the 
American people have always been equal to their 
emergencies, and forthwith our battle-ships be- 
gan to appear, and they not only equaled the 
best that other naticns were building, but 
passed them at a bound. The fact that our 
battle-ships were one-third smaller was a dis 
tinct advantage, for they were that much less 
of a target. These battle-ships were designed 
by a young American, Constructor 
Nixon, now a ship-builder for himself at Eliza 
beth, New Jersey, but then a lieutenant in the 
United States navy. Secretary Tracy of the 
Navy Department insisted on having battle 
ships. Every naval expert of recognized au 
thority declared that battle-ships was our great 
est need, and finally Congress decided to build 
three of them, the Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
They were to be of about ten 
thousand tonnage. The next year another bat 
tle-ship, the Jowa, was provided for, one thou 


ers. 


Lewis 


the Oregon. 


sand tons larger than the Jndiana class, and 
In England these battle-ships 
would be called second class to-day, because of 
The fact is, they can ‘* do” 
more than even the newest of their battle-ships, 
the Majestic and Magnificent, which will soon 
be in commission. These battle-ships are nearly 
one-half as large again as ours, but it has been 
discovered that ours are the better armed, and 
that, notwithstanding the great effort of the 
English to surpass the world, they are behind 
us in quality. 

In order to make an intelligible comparison 
it should be remembered that a battle-ship 
theoretically is simply a fort of toughened steel 
placed on a boat. It is a floating fortress. 
When the Jndiana was laid down the English 
government had just decided to spend about 


more effective. 


their size only. 
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one hundred million dollars on the upbuilding 
of their 
were about ten first-class battle-ships. 


Included in this programme 
They are 


navy. 


popularly known as the Royal Sovereign class. 
Upon examination it was found that only in 
the matter of speed could the English boats sur- 
pass our battle-ships. This was true also of the 
French battle-ships that were being laid down. 
The Indiana was designed to make only sixteen 
knots speed, but it is known that she will make 
nearly eighteen knots, and thus equal even the 
English boats in their strongest point. Battle- 
ships are not intended to make speed ; they are 
made to fight, as I have pointed out. 

Let us see now what the Jndiana could do in 
a fight. That tells the story. At one discharge 
of her guns she can throw 6,724 pounds of 
The English ship of her class can throw 
The throw 
209 pounds ahead, and the Renown, which 
has been taken as a similar type in the English 
1,219 pounds ahead. 


metal. 
only 2,740 pounds. 


2 


Indiana can 





navy, can only throw 
Astern, at a single discharge, the same figures 
hold true regarding the two vessels. Abeam, 
however, there is a great difference in favor of 
the American boat. The Jndiana can throw 
5,550 pounds of metal at a single discharge, and 
the Renown can only throw 2,571 pounds with 
a similar discharge. The fighting superiority 
is therefore plainly two to one in favor of the 
American boat. The Renown is nearly two 
thousand tons larger than the Jndiana, but the 
steaming radius of the Jndiana is sixteen thou- 
sand miles, while that of the Renown is only 
five thousand miles. The /ndiana carries eight- 
een hundred tons of coal, and the Renown car- 
ries only eight hundred tons. The total muzzle 
energy of the guns of the Jndiana, measured 
—that is, the power to lift so 
many tons one foot—is 370,000, against 141,000 
for the Renown. 

That states the whole case. Theoretically the 
English boats are a knot and a half faster, but 
really they have the same speed, and the Ameri- 


in ‘* foot-tons ” 


can boats can whip the English vessels in a stand- 
up struggle two to one. This is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that for thirty 
years the English have been building iron and 
steel vessels, and yet up to 1890 this country had 
absolutely no facilities for the building of any 
large sea-going craft of the battle-ship variety. 
It is no wonder that we have astonished the 
world. Such a marvelous exhibition has not 
been made of the resources of any nation since 
our own Civil War, and a critic in an English 
magazine recently declared that our battle- 
Ships were ‘‘crushingly superior” to the Eng- 
lish ships. That would seem to be the proper 
characterization. 

But that does not tell the whole story. A 
writer recently declared that the Jowa would 
be king rather than queen of the seas. She 
will be a vast improvement on the Jndiana 
When the English heard of this they at 
once decided that they must try to get at the 
head again. So they ordered two tremendous 


class. 
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difficult to see where the superiority of the 
English vessel lies in any respect. She is sim 
ply bigger, and that is a disadvantage. The 


English must try again. Still the entire story 
of American superiority in the quality of bat 
tle-ships has not been told. We are to build 
two new ones, according to the new naval bill. 
They are to cost nearly one million dollars more 
than those of the Jndiana class, and are to rep 
the latest ideas and skill. 
Who can doubt that they will continue to sur- 


resent American 
pass the English or any other ships by a ratio 
of two to one as fighting machines on a floating 
platform, which is what battle-ships really are ? 
It has been 
universally acknowledged that our cruiser New 


Come now to armored cruisers. 


York is immensely superior to anything afloat 
as an aggressive war-ship. The only vessel com- 
parable to her is the Blake and Blenheim type 
The New York is faster 
She has been run to her full ca- 
pacity under an enormous strain in a thrilling 
trial trip and came out uninjured in any par 
ticular. 
and four minutes, when her boilers began to 
leak and the test of her full powers had to be 


of the English navy. 
than either. 


The Blenheim ran for just one hour 


abandoned. The Blake was never tried under 


her full power of steam. As a commerce-de 
stroyer, therefore, the New York is superior in 
the chief requisite, that of speed. When it comes 
to fighting, the New York has a capacity of 
60,000 foot-tons muzzle energy, to 48,000 of the 
Blenheim—the same old story. <A great Eng- 
lish expert, in summing up this matter of su- 
periority, declared that in armored cruisers the 
American boats were better all-around scout- 
ing and fighting machines by from fifteen to 
forty per cent. 

The whole story is not told in this matter, 
either, by these figures. We are finishing an 
the New York type, the 
Brooklyn, that is expected to be fully twenty 


armored cruiser of 
per cent. better in fighting capacity, and per- 
haps five per cent. faster in speed, than the Vew 
York. She will have the lofty smoke-pipes that 
are becoming a feature in newer naval craft. 
The illustration on another page gives a fine 
idea of the appearance of the Brooklyn. No 
vessel has been designed that will equal her in 
aggressive ability, and once more we challenge 
the world and compel its admiration. 

This brings us to another remarkable aspect 
of our subject. 
lumbia and Minneapolis, the like of which the 
world never saw. Secretary Tracy said that 
half a dozen such ships could drive the com- 


We have two vessels, the Co- 


merce of any nation off the high seas in a few 
months. They are the fastest vessels, war-ship 
or merchantman, that have ever been built for 
sea-going traffic. They have been called * pi- 
That describes their 


mission in 
They are meant to run away from any 
war-ship of greater fighting capacity and to 
capture anything that is not equal to them in 
ability to fight. They are built on the princi- 
ple that it is better to run away from an antag- 


rates.’ war- 


fare. 
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battle-ships, the Majestic and Magnificent, of 
15,000 tonnage each, and larger than any that 
ever had been built with the exception of the 
well-known unwieldy Italian iron-clads. These 
two new boats for England are in an advanced 
stage, and, indeed, nearly completed. ' They 
were ordered after our Jowa had been started. 
But again the English are behind us. Even 
the Indiana class are better fighters than these 
two will be. These figures tell that story, too. 
The Indiana throws 5,000 pounds of metal 
where the Majestic throws 3,000. She draws 
four feet of water less, and of course that is an 
immense advantage in navigation. Her coal 
capacity is the same as the English giant. Her 
armor is twice as thick as the Majestic’s, It is 


onist that can whip you than to stand and be 
captured. 

They are intended to capture merchant ves- 
sels and to terrorize the commerce of any na- 
tion with which we are at war. They have 
triple screws, Only two other large war-ships 
have triple screws. One is in the German navy 
and the other is in the French navy. Neither 
of these foreign vessels has been a distinct suc- 
cess. The American boats, however, have dem- 
onstrated that the triple-screw system is an ad- 

vance in ship-building, adding to the safety 
It is 
only a question of time before some of the mer- 


and endurance of vessels thus equipped. 


chantmen of the world’s commerce will appear 
equipped in this manner, The three screws do 
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not add to a vessel’s speed. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that they detract a little from the speed, 
but they distribute the power more safely on 
the shafts than would be the case with two 
shafts, and make it possible for small vessels to 
use tremendous engines. 

The English are trying to match these two 
They have laid down the 
and the Terrible, which are to be five hundred 


ships also. owerful 
feet long, and to have a speed as great as that 
With the re- 
luctance of the English to adopt new ideas it 
has been decided to equip them with only two 


of either of our matchless ships. 


screws, but to give some eight thousand more 
These 
ships of ours have twenty-two thousand horse 
These English boats are to be of thirty 
thousand horse-power. The armament will be 
about the same as our boats, but with the in- 


horse-power than our Columbia class. 


power. 


creased size and the well-known failure of all 
English craft to come up to the full theoretical 
strength, Americans need give themselves no 
concern lest we shall be surpassed in the matter 
of naval ocean flyers. 

This brings us to another interesting phase of 
We have other craft that no navy 
yet possesses, and which no navy is planning to 
construct, 
which 


our subject. 


One of them is a vessel concerning 


our own experts have some doubts. 


It is the so-called ‘‘ dynamite cruiser” Vesu- 


vius. This vessel never was intended to 
throw dynamite. Gun-cotton is the explosive 
that is intended to be the chief ammunition 


in her grade of warfare. Some of our naval 
men say she is a failure, and word to that effect 
has already gone out to the other naval Powers. 
For my part, I am inclined to think that she is 
one of the most powerful engines of war ever 
constructed, and I am free to take the side of 
those naval officers who declare that a fair trial 
has never been given to this craft or to her 
It is no doubt true that the most 
satisfactory place for the use of dynamite guns 
is on land, on a stationary and fixed plat- 
form. But there can be no doubt that they can 
be used on shipboard as well, and the fact that 
such guns are more effective on land should be 
no argument for their entire prohibition on 
a moving platform, where a distinct advantage 
can be gained by shifting them from place to 


capabilities. 


place. 

There can be no doubt that the Vesuvius can 
hurl the enormous amount of fifteen thousand 
pounds of gun-cotton and place it on a given 
Such 
powers of terrific destruction can be equaled by 
no craft afloat. 
fleet that one little vessel could wreck an invad- 


spot a mile away within thirty minutes. 
Under convoy of a powerful 


ing squadron such as was never gathered to- 
gether. It has been proved that her guns throw 
with an accuracy that guns using powder can- 
not surpass. Only in the matter of perfecting 
a fuse to explode the enormous air torpedoes 
that she hurls is she lacking full capacity. This 
is a mere mechanical detail. She has already 
used one fuse, and in an exhibition of her power 
amazed all who witnessed it. For complete 
safety’s sake it was thought desirable to try an- 
other kind of a fuse. That was not perfected 
wken a trial was given to her guns, and the 
It is 
known that all that can be remedied, but cer- 
tain of our naval officials are said to dislike the 


shells did not explode as was planned. 


warfare that would use such ammunition, and 
they have been hostile to a full trial of the 
capabilities of this ship. 
beyond a doubt that she is a wonder in the 
matter of marksmanship, and I do not hesitate 
tosay that itis a matter of injustice to the in- 
ventive genius of this country to brand her asa 


It has been proved 


failure when this has not been proved, and 
simply because high-explosive guns are. more 
effective on a stationary platform than on a 
moving platform, 

To fire the air-guns that hurl the gun-cotton 
eartridges of the 


Vesurius it is necessary to 


point the vessel bow-on at a target. This is a 
disadvantage, of course, but so is it a disad 
vantage in some of the English battle-ships, not 
the American, to bring the big guns around to 
a certain position in the turrets before they can 
be loaded after they have been fired. 
not have every desirable thing in awar-ship. At 


You can 
best they are all compromises. The Vesuvius 
is ro exception to that rule. It is safe to say 
that with two or three such vessels guarding 
our harbors the most powerful squadron of any 
nation in the world that would attack us would 
hesitate to try to subjugate any of our cities. 
She has not been condemned finally, and it is 
pleasant to observe that her friends are insist 
ing on a full trial before she is to be trans 
formed into a torpedo-boat, as has been planned 
by her enemies. 

We have another craft that is unique, con- 
cerning whose capabilities there can be no 
doubt. She is the so-called Ammenram, Ad 
miral Ammen planned her in the rough, and 
for many years urged the government to build 
her. The use of the ram was doubted in war 
fare, but one day, long after the Katahdin had 
been laid down, there came the news that in a 


collision at slow speed the Camperdown, of the 
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English navy, had sunk the Victoria, of the 
same navy, in some peaceful evolutions in the 
Mediterranean. the 
Camperdown struck a trifling blow compared 
to that which the Katahdin could give, and the 
good sense and enterprise of the American navy 


The ram on the bow of 


Was once more vindicated. The English ex- 
perts unhesitatingly assert that 
ought to have a ram, or 
the Katahdin. 
moderately, but equipped with a ram of enor- 
mous strength, and the ship does not float that 
could withstand an attack that she might make. 


their navy 
more than one, like 
She is a small craft, armored 


A coal schooner sunk the merchantman Oregon 
off Fire Island, and recently a small craft sent 
the Elbe to the bottom in the North Sea. If 
the Katahdin should ever strike a war-ship the 
war-ship could not live. This country ought to 
have a dozen like her and the problem of coast 
defense would be simplified vastly. The Katah- 
din is about ready to go into service, and her 
presence in our navy is a great guarantee to the 
safety of our cities. 

So much for some of the excellences of our 
newer vessels. We have many that are a credit 
to us despite the fact that they are going out of 
style. We shall probably build no more vessels 
like the Newark or San Francisco or the Balti 


Italy, Spain, Russia, and other nations have 
them by the hundred, and we have, all told, in 
use or building, a beggarly dozen. Thomas 
Jefferson was laughed at beyond measure when 
he proposed as a scheme for harbor defens@a 
flotilla of small boats. In reality he was not 
far off the mark. The harbors of this country 
need a hundred of these boats. The English 
naval manceuvres proved that one in about 
three are lost in every naval engagement on an 
extended scale, but that proves their worth as 
well. They alone can sink an iron-clad with a 
single blow, and those of us who remember the 
immortal name of Cushing know that in time 
of distress there will not be found lacking 
American sailors who will jump at the chance 
to do battle in this kind of a craft, even though 
it is a moral certainty that they will meet 
death. Battle-ships first and torpedoes next, 
should be the cry of the American navy. 

So much for the ships of our navy. The men 
are the next consideration. We have been told 
that our vessels are manned by foreigners, with 
the exception of the officers. That has been 
true to some extent, but these foreigners under 
American guidance have proved their great 
capacity. This objection is true no longer. 
Our sailors American citizens. The 


new are 
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more, These ships are better, ship for ship, 
than those that have been constructed else- 
where. To show, however, that we are pro- 


gressing mightily, it might be said that our 
Cincinnati, at least one-third smaller than the 
San Francisco class, is equal to that class in 
speed qualities, and almost equal to it in fight 
Then, too, we have.some mighty 
Vachias 
are from ten to twenty per cent. more effective 
than the little craft of asimilar size in other 


ing abilities. 


smart gun-boats. Our and Castine 


Vontgomery and Detroit are 
The 
Yorktown class has excited the admiration of 


navies, and our 
marvels in speed and cruising abilities. 


the world in steaming qualities, the Benning- 
ton having beaten the record in long steaming 
under disadvantages. Then, too, we are about 
to build some gun-boats with sheathed bottoms 
that are expected to surpass those that any 
other nation is building. They are intended 
for use in China and in the Pacific Ocean, 

All our naval experts assert that our great- 
est need is battle ships. They all agree, also, 
that our next greatest need is torpedo-boats. 
The Chilian, Brazilian, and the Chinese wars 
have demonstrated beyond all doubt that these 
engines of war are as effective in their ways 
as battle-ships. England, France, Germany, 
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laws have been changed, and just before Con- 
gress adjourned provision was made for the 
enlistment of thousand more of 
No better fighters exist in the 
With ships superior in quality, and 
with these men to man them, we have an im- 


one these 
sturdy men. 


world. 


mense advantage over any other nation. Twice 
recently have we given evidence that our men 
In Chili ** Fighting 
Bob” Evans stripped the Yorktown, and on his 
own authority declared that he would see the 
United States flag insulted no more. He didn’t 
cable home to ask what he should do. He sent 
word to the Chilians that a repetition of their 


and our ships fear none. 


offense in this regard would cause him to fire 
on them without further warning. 
had the desired result. 

But again, in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, we 
gave a spirited exhibition of what we could and 
would do. It brought humiliation to the Eng- 
lish flag as well, and it was worth hundreds of 
thousands of We 
served notice that we would protect American 
commerce at no matter what the cost. The 
Brazilian rebels blockaded the harbor and de- 


That action 


dollars to our commerce, 


clared that American ships should not go tothe 
Admiral Benham 
name—said that these vessels should be taken 


wharves. long honor to his 


to the wharves, and he gave notice that tie 
would fight to the last if necessary. He waited 
for no special instruction from home. Every 
vessel of his fleet was stripped for action, and 
that superb writer, John R. Spears, the cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun, wrote of the 
New York, on the morning that our fleet lay 
there ready to fire, that ‘‘she stripped like an 
angel.” 

Benham took those American merchantmen 
to their piers, and he used the smallest vessel in 
his fleet todo it. The English vessels applied 
to their admiral for a similar escort and he 
refused it. Then they asked Benham to take 
them up the harbor, and he had the supreme 
satisfaction of guaranteeing a safe escort to 
English ships when their own men-of-war refus- 
ed to giveit. Healsosaw the English flag, that 
emblem which no one is supposed to dare to 
trifle with, trailed in the physical dust by Eng- 
lishmen in Rio. Spears may be pardoned for 
gloating over this fact in his dispatches, and it 
is no wonder that the next day after his story 
reached this country an inquiry was made in 
the English House of Commons asking how all 
this could be. 

I remember talking with one of the most dis- 
tinguished admirals this country ever had. He 
told me that when he sailed into many South 
American ports, on a trip from San Francisco 
to New York in 1893, the inhabitants threw up 
their hands and inquired : 

‘Can it be possible that the United States 
has three war-ships ?’ 

Yes ; the United States has three ships, and 
what is more, has men to put in them. Recent- 
ly there has been a re-awakening of American 
spirit in our diplomacy. 
it shall be continued. 


The people insist that 
They want Americans 
and American property protected the way that 
England protects her property and citizens. 
They want no bluster, but they do want a show 
of force at the proper time. Then will the 
American flag resume its place on the high 
seas, for the American navy will be there, and 
be prepared to give an account of itself such as 
has not been seen by the nations of the world 
since the days of 1812. 

III. 
OTHER NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 

In considering the navies of other countries, 
of course that of Great Britain stands pre-emi- 
nent, 
five 


It amounts to between four hundred and 


hundred vessels, and it employs eighty 


thousand men. It aims to be equal in offensive 
and defensive strength to any two other navies 
combined, For example, in the matter of bat- 
tle-ships Great Britain has built or is building 
fifty-four ; France, thirty-seven ; Russia eight- 
een ; Germany, twenty-two; Italy, twenty-one ; 
United States, six—a total of one hundred and 
fifty-eight. This of itself represents an outlay 
of fully three hundred million dollars, and only 
one class of ships is included. In thesemnatter of 
Great Brit- 
ain, one hundred and twenty; France, seventy; 
Russia, sixteen; Germany, twenty - eight ; 
Italy, six; United States, three; Austria, 
twelve; Spain, six; total, two hundred and 


armored cruisers the figures are: 


sixty-one, and this represents an outlay of at 
least two hundred million dollars. 

It is altogether probable that the running ex- 
penses of all the navies of the world, to say 
nothing of expenditures for new ships, amount 
to at least four hundred million dollars a year. 
Her 
navy costs her for running expenses well on to 


Of this amount Great Britain pays most. 
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one hundred million dollars each year, and her 
policy in constructing new vessels is outlined in 
this statement from the London Daily News : 

* We must lay down a battle-ship for every battle- 
ship begun by either of the Powers that might act in 
concert against us, and for every cruiser built by them 
we must build two.” 

That sums up to some extent England’s naval 
policy. In the year 1889 England found that if 
Britannia should continue to rule the waves 
she must wake up. The Naval Defense act of 
that year provided for the expenditure of more 
than one hundred million dollars for new ships, 
and most of these vessels are in commission 
to-day. This expenditure has given England 
fifteen new battle-ships, fifty-eight cruisers, and 
twenty-seven torpedo-catchers, besides numer- 
ous torpedo-boats. That was a tremendous 
addition to any navy, and, with the changes 
and repairs that were made in other vessels, 
was enough to astonish the world. But that 
was not enough. In the year 1893 another 
agitation arose for an increase in that coun- 
try’s naval strength, and in that year and the 
following, provision was made for another tre- 
mendous addition to the navy, amounting tono 
less than one hundred and ten vessels, eight of 
which should be battle-ships of fifteen thousand 
tons capacity, the first two of which have just 
appeared in the Majestic and Magnificent. This 
plan included the two great protected cruisers 
which are also under way, the Powerful and 
Terrible, and which are intended to match our 
Columbia and Minneapolis, and also be equal 
to the great Russian cruiser Ru7ik, one of the 
most formidable commerce-destroyers yet built. 
There are to be all sorts of minor vessels. The 
other nations, however, are building, and it is 
not probable that Great Britain will be able to 
exceed the standard that she has set for herself 
of equaling the naval strength of any two of 
the other nations combined. 

The battle-ships Majestic and Magnificent, 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN BATTLE SHIP ‘‘ CIZOI VELIKY.” 


guns will be mounted in armored turrets and 
casemates. This is an advance in naval con- 
struction that England alone seems to be em- 
ploying on a large scale. Six of her new bat- 
tle-ships are to be completely armored on the 
broadside, and carry their guns in casemates. 
If the Powerful and Terrible exceed our Colum- 
bia type in speed notably they will be suc- 
cessful, but if they simply equal this type of 
ours they will be considered failures, for they 
will be a tremendous target, and will represent 
no considerable advance in warfare. 

I take it there is no need for me to mention 
the vessels of the English navy by name, and 
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and the cruisers Powerful and Terrible, which 
are building, are the most conspicuous of all of 
England’s new navy. I have already described 
their mission and have compared their strength 
and size with our Indiana type of battle-ships, 
and have showed that, with the tremendous size 
of these new English ships, they are not equal as 
fighting machines to our battle-ships. They are 
magnificent creations, however. The Powerful 
and Terrible will be the longest war-ships in 
existence, having the unusual length of five 
hundred feet. Their estimated speed is twenty- 
two knots, close on the record of our Columbia 
and Minneapolis, They will be armed with 
two 9.2-inch gunz, .ad these and ali their smaller 


to try to point out the excellences or defects of 
each. The Royal Sovereign class includes the 
Empress of India, Resolution, Revenge, Royal 
Oak, Ramilies, Repulse, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Renown, although that vessel is sup- 
posed to be somewhat ofan improvement on the 
Royal Sovereign class, being nearly two thou- 
sand tons larger. 

The chief thing to be remembered about the 
English navy, however, is that it is meant for 
use, and it is used. No nation dares insult the 
English flag. Her citizens dare venture to any 
part of the globe, for they know that forthwith 
an English war-ship will appear when any of 
their rights are invaded. England stands no 


nonsense, and therein lies, according to naval 
men, the secret of her maritime commerce. 
Another thing to be remembered is that with 
her sense of a superiority to everybody else she 
is slow to admit that any one knows as much 
as she does about ships. In this way she gets 
behind the times occasionally. It is only re- 
cently, and with great reluctance, that she ad- 
mitted that this country was ahead of her in 
making armor. She insisted that her old-time 
compound armor, made of steel and iron, was 
better than the new-fangled armor that came 
from that upstart, the United States, which 
had the impudence to pretend to build ships, 
when five years ago she had no facilities what- 
ever for such work. England finally backed 
down, and now the famous Harveyized armor 
of this country is going on her ships. 

France has been spending fifty million dollars 
a yearin upbuilding her navy. Her public and 
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flanks, until she looks as if she would be so top- 
heavy that a child could blow her over with a 
good stout puff, that is a French battle-ship. 
They seem to think that their sailors will fight 
better if they make an appearance of giving 
them complete protection. If you also see a 
war-ship with a very pronounced ram and with 
an appearance that is conducive to fright on 
sight, that is a French cruiser, 

The French are building a battle-ship that 
would seem to surpass our ships of the first 
grade, but it will not. The Jaureguiberry is 
to match the English Renown, and it does, in 
size. The French vessel, however, does not 
equal our Jndiana in fighting capacity, but it 
surpasses the English type by at least thirty 
per cent. In the cruiser line they are building 
the D'Entrecasteaux, which is similar to our 
New York but not equal to our Brooklyn. 
France is a great believer in torpedo-boats, and 
she has two hundred of them. The French are 
great students of modern naval problems, and 
are experimenting in them constantly. It seems 
to be their aim to make that branch of their 
defense as effective as their army is said to have 
become. 

When we turn to Russia we see a conserva- 
tism in naval building that is suited to the exact 
needs of Russia and no more. They goin for 
solidity, and have become great students of the 
methods in the United States. Indeed, they 
have placed the contract for the armor of their 
new battle-ships in this country, after a compe- 
tition in which all the makers of armor in the 
world took part. They admired our vessels at 
the great naval review in 1893 more than any 
other nation. One of the first questions they 
asked on their admiral’s flag-ship was whether 
Captain Mahan was inport. They had read his 
wonderful works and wanted to know the man. 

The most interesting thing about the Russian 
navy is the fact that she is copying after the 
American idea in battle-ships instead of follow- 
ing after the English plan. She does not be- 
lieve in making these ships too big. Her Cizoi 
Veliky is a model type of her second-grade bat- 
tle-ship, and her Rurik is an armored cruiser 
larger than our New York, but apparently no 


more aggressive. 
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private ship-yards have been crowded with 
work. By the year 1900 all her wooden vessels— 
and some of them are superior craft—will have 
disappeared. Ihave already given the figures 
showing the strength of the French navy. It is 
a navy noted for its smartness and the quick 
adoption of new ideas. It has a distinct pe- 
culiarity, however. Whenever you see a naval 
vessel built up two or three stories above the 
water, with monster masts and great steel 





Numancia. Pelayo. 


Reina Regente. 


Falke. 


Destructor. 
Ariéete, 


TYPES OF THE PRINCIPAL VESSELS IN THE SPANISH NAVY. 


Of the naval situation in Germany it may be 
said that Emperor William has turned his at- 
tention to the navy during the past year. He 
is always a soldier and sometimes a sailor, and 
that sums up the real extent and power of the 
German navy. They have modern battle-ships, 
some fine cruisers, a notable specimen of which, 
the Kaiserin Augusta, participated in our naval 
review in 1893. She was fresh from the build- 
ers’ hands, and was the first triple-screw vessel 
ever seen in our waters. The battle-ships of 
the German navy are on a par with those of 
England, as to excellence, and the martial spirit 
of the nation is exemplified in them as ardently, 
so far as they go, as in thearmy. The navy 
employs about twenty thousand men, but it 
never has, and probably never will play a con- 
spicuous part in Germany’s warfare. 

In June next the canal across Schlessing- 
Holstein, familiarly known as the North Sea 
canal, will be opened formally. There will be 
a great naval demonstration in honor of the 
event at Kiel, exceeding in numbers the naval 
review here in 1893. Emperor William will be 
present, and it will be made an imposing occa- 
sion. So far as is known the United States will 
send only two ships, and small ones at that, to 
represent us. Our navy is pretty busy in these 
days, but all good citizens hope that our diplo- 
matic affairs will so adjust themselves that a 
representative squadron may be sent there. A 
finer chance to ‘‘ show off”—and that is a mis- 
sion of any navy—our superior types of vessels 
could not be had. The New York and Minne- 
apolis would make a fine showing over there, 
if they could be spared, and the effect upon 
other nations would be wholesome, if the ad- 
ministration could be brought to see the advis- 
ability of making our fleet there a representa- 
tive one. 

Italy, poor, debt-burdened Italy, is never so 
poor tuat she cannot find money in some way 
to make additions to her navy. Her tremen- 
dous iron-clads of ten years ago, with their 
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THE SPANISH CRUISER, ‘‘ REINA REGENTE,” RFCENTLY SUNK WITH HER CREW OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY MEN, 


ponderous guns, are already obsolete, but year 
by year she has added to her fleets until her 
navy is what might be called respectable, The 
budget for 1894 provided only for the addition 
of three vessels of any considerable size—two 
battle-ships and one modern cruiser. Whatever 
else may be said of Italy’s navy, it is true that 
she has always clung to the battle-ship idea, 
an has set her face steadily toward the best 
ideas in naval matters. She spends from five 
million to fifteen million dollars each year 
on new and has perhaps experiment- 
ed with oil as a fuel for naval vessels to a 
greater extent than any other nation. Many 
of her ships are using oil as fuel already. Italy 
is no mean naval Power, but her influence is 
steadily going down, and this country never 
need be alarmed over any prospect of serious 
harm if we should ever clash with her. Two 
of her boats, the Etna and Giovanni Bausan, 
participated in our naval review in 1893, and 
they were very superior specimens of naval 
handicraft. Her Dandolo, Italia, and Lepanto 
are also fine specimens of battle-ships. If her 
sailors matched her vessels she would be of far 


ships, 


greater significance in the naval world. 

Just now, because of the Allianca affair, 
Spain’s navy is attracting some attention in 
this country. Her new armored cruiser Maric 
Teresa and the sister-ships Almirante Oquen- 
do and Vizcaya are fine specimens. They are 
of seven thousand tonnage, and the Teresa has 
recently made a record of 20.25 knots. One of 
her crack cruisers, the Reina Regente, has just 
been lost in the Atlantic, off the entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and this is a most severe 
blow to the naval fighting efficiency of that 
country. She really has only one modern bat- 
tle-ship, and she would be hopeless in a contest 
with the Indiana, Although practically of the 
same size as the Indiana, she can only throw 


two-thirds as much metal in one discharge of 
In a struggle, ship for ship, we could 
with her lack of 


her guns. 


overmatch her easily, and, 





College Ball-tossers 
in the Field. 


THE college base-ball season will soon be 
upon us, and unless all signs fail it will prove a 
brilliant one. With Highlands, Carter, and 
Bradley in the box respectively for Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, with that excellent twirl- 
er Schoenhut officiating for Pennsylvania, and 
several men of unusual strength representing 
Brown, Cornell, Williams, and the other col- 
leges with whom it is a matter of pride to turn 
out more than the average amateur nine, there 
can be no doubt that, for general excellence in 
this important department of the game at least, 
past history will be quite overshadowed. 

While Carter, of Yale, would perhaps receive 
a popular vote for the prize pitcher in the entire 
lot, it seems likely that he will have to let out 
every link in his elongated frame to keep High- 
lands, for instance, from casting a few shadows 
on his most pronounced efforts. Then, too, were 
it not for an arm which last season proved 
rather weak to stand the pace of nine innings 
at railroad speed, Bradley, of Princeton, would 
be knocking at the honor door. But who knows 
but that six months or so of comparative rest 
has helped that important member? It is to 
be hoped Bradley will be at his best this year. 
So far other 
Brown, for instance, is likely to spring a sur- 
prise in her pitching department, and Penn- 
sylvania will probably be found not wanting 
it become necessary to replace Schoen- 


as the colleges are concerned, 


should 
hut. 
Behind the bat, probably Greenway, of Yale, 
has the most extensive reputation, which is, by 
the way, merited in full, Unless troubled with 
general debility, which so sadly overtook him 


money and coal facilities, she would hesitate to 
enter into a combat with us. Spain will apol- 
ogize for the Allianca incident. 

Japan’s right to be considered a naval Power 
can be disputed by no one. 
of her navy in the war with China are too 
recent to need recounting. She has swept the 
Chinese navy, almost as strong as her own 
theoretically, from the seas. Her sailors have 
been brave and clever in their work. Her 
Naniwa and Itsukusima are known the world 
over. Most of her vessels have been built in 
England. Her naval men, however, have learn- 
ed their lesson well in almost every country of 
naval importance. 
sion, in the last seven years, has visited this 
country. Her admiralsand her great generals, 
too, Yamagata and Oyama, have inspected all 
our great ship-building plants and have studied 
our naval system in all its details. Her students 
have been educated in our naval academy. 
The Japanese have used our ideas in warfare, 
as in other things, and they have proved their 


The achievements 


Commission after commis- 


country worthy of being called the ‘‘ England 
of the Pacific.” 
So much for the more important naval 


powers. When we think that in addition to 
England, France, Russia, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, the United States, and Japan, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Austria, Brazil, Chili, Denmark, 
Greece, Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, Por- 
tugal and Turkey, all make some naval preten- 
sions, to say nothing of Mexico, Hayti, Vene- 
zuela, and other little Powers, we may realize 
to some extent what the expenditure of mill- 
ions upon millions in the making of war-ships 
means. One can realize, also, why it is impor- 
tant that the United States should join in this 
apparently wasteful expenditure of money. 
The United States has no need to try to reach 
higher than fourth place in this struggle. She 
is approaching that standard now ; she should 
never occupy a lower place. Her 
her dignity, demand this much. 


commerce, 
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during the foot-ball season of 1894, he will be 
found again behind the plate ‘‘ a-handling” 
ter’s cannon-ball shoots with nerve and precis- 


Car- 
ion. There is nothing like having a back-stop 
who inspires by his play the very best efforts 
of his mate in the box. Carter has often said 
that John Greenway could make him pitch as 
no one else could. Having perfect confidence 
in Greenway, he could simply devote his whole 
mind and energy to the gyrations and the swings 
necessary to delivering the ball and the watching 
of bases. Excepting possibly the throwing to 
bases, Scannel, of Harvard, is quite as strong a 
player as Greenway, but of course throwing to 
bases forms such an important item in a catch 
er’s make-up that its want places him in the 
second class at once. Williams, of Princeton, 
is a good back-stop, who will undoubtedly show 
his true form this year. Last year he was not 
quite up to the mark in all-round work. It 
remains to be seen what the Quakers have in 
the way of a second Danny Coogan. 

The captains, Rustin of Yale, Whittemore of 
Harvard, Blakely of Pennsylvania, and Brooks 
of Princeton, form a hustling and experienced 
quartette, who will play well up to the handle 
from ‘‘ play ball” to the doxology at the close 
Whittemore will probably play 
excellent 


of the season. 
at short, and 
fielding with strong batting and base-running 


will surely combine 


qualities. 

Blakely at third for the Quakers is able at all 
times to show the possibilities of this most diffi 
cult of positions, and his batting should be quite 
as reliable as his running of bases. Rustin, 
of Yale, is a hard hitter, once he gets his eye in 
trim, and his overseeing of the right pasture is 
at all times within hailing distance of the one- 
thousand-percentage mark, While little Brooks, 
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of Tiger short-stop fame, is, with the exception 
of a weakness at bat, the twin edition of Yale 
Murphy, who, because he is a college-graduate 
ball-tosser, is at present unable to secure his 
rights—namely, a regular position on the New 
York league team, Should Brooks brace up in 
his hitting he will close the season well at the 
top of the second-base men, which position it is 
said he will occupy this year. 

The games which Pennsylvania, Yale, and 
Princeton play in New York City with the New 
Yorks on the 4th, 6th, and 10th, in the order 
named, should prove highly interesting. For 

various reasons the college teams will do their 
prettiest to make the best record of the three 
against the 

WILL 

The Iarvard faculty has barked again, this 
time decidedly. Having received and 
considered a communication from the commit- 
tee on the regulation of athletic sports, they 
voted that no student under their charge should 
be permitted to take part in intercollegiate foot- 
ball contests. The communication referred to 
was as fair a document as was ever written. It 
breathed reform in every line, and gave promise 
that with the views of the committee carried 
out the game would be vastly improved, and 
the objectionable features of last fall made im- 
possible. 1t deserved a far different answer, 
and if the athletic committee are men of cour- 
age they will resent a distinct effront. Speak- 
ing most moderately, the hasty action of the 
faculty was discourteous, to say the least. 
They might have said, ‘‘ Go ahead with your re- 
forms ; then confer with us. If you can con- 
vince us that the game should be given another 
chance, well and good.” 

The question is, will the faculty recede, or 
stick to their opinion ? In either case this much 
the game will be played elsewhere more 
than ever, and with increased interest and ap- 
proval by the general public. But I refuse still 
to believe that the action of the faculty is more 
than a bark. It would seem that there were too 
many men favoring foot-ball who hold posi- 
tions of great honor, not only on the faculty 
but the corporation of Harvard, and last, but 
by no means least, the athletic committee, to 


professionals. 


l"ooT-BALL Go, AT HARVARD ? 


more 


is sure: 


permit an actual surrender. 

Major Henry Lee Higginson, donor of Sol- 
diers’ field, and a member of the corporation, 
is quite as much of a foot-ball enthusiast as 
fighter, and with the major aroused, the faculty 
will be made to take water in short order. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY Sam. Loyp. 


The Chess-Board. 


PROBLEM No. 11. By F. M. TEep. 
Black. 
4 
Pas 
‘) : 
| " Lr , 
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| 
Z 
W hite. 


White to play and mate in two moves, 
By Loyp. 


Black 
1 B takes R 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 8 


White 
1BtoKB8 
2 B takes Q mate 


This problem was a trickster, and scores of 
solvers gave key K takes Kt, Kt 
takes Kt, Kt to B 2, and other lines which can 
be properly defended. The trick, however, 


moves like 


was 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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successfully mastered by Messrs. T. C. MclIl. 
waine, W. L. Fogg, W. M. Murdoch, L. Weston 
L. M. Rose, Porter Stafford, C. Field, Dr A. 
Baldwin, A. H. Gansser, C. H. Miller, ‘‘ D, F.S.,” 
A. Odebrecht, E. H. Baldwin, R. G. Fitzger- 
ald, J. Friedlander, W. A. Walsh, and J. 
Collins. All others were incorrect. 


Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No 11 could be solved by two lines 
of play, the lead of the trump queen or snade 
eight * nevertheless it proved to be quite a rec- 
ord-preaker, as more than a score of svulvers 
gave A and B but four tricks. The best line of 
paay is for A to lead spade ei; ght, B spade nine, 
C trump ten, D club king leads trump to 
A, who foLows with trumps, clubs, and bearts. 
Correct answers were rece ive i from Messrs. A. 
T. Arno.d, G. Allen, W. C. Burns, F. Buckley, 
C. M. Br.ght, E. F. Bullard, C. A. Beswick, J 
G. Brown, “ P. H. B.,” T. Carr, J. " Craw- 
ford, B. C. Chamberlin, C. A. Dixon, Elliot, 
B. D. Eastman, W. Faiconer, F. A. Ford. C.N. 
Gowan, O. Gifford, C. L. Greene, J. T. Forle, 
W. H. Haskell, S. Henerg, H A Harden, Mary 
B. Hazzard, G. Higgins, M. C. Isbel, H. H. 
Johnson, M. L. Kimball, C. Knox, Mrs. C. W. 
List, C. A. Moody, D. McMartin, W. B. Morn- 
ingstern, Mrs. D. McClinch, T. D. Martin, Miss 
H. T. Menner, Dr. Montgomery, Mrs. T. J. 
Thi E. Norris, W. B. Parsons, E. J. we 
A. Pec — O. J. Pape, H. W. Pickett, A. G. 
Pitts, H. Rowles, A. V. de Roode, *‘ A. Re 
aun p Stafford, C. 8. Stanworth, Singleton, 
Ruby Scruggs, “A. J.S.,” R. B. Sterrett, Dr. 
Tyler, I. C. Tabor, E. K. Thompson, Mildred 
Vincent, ‘A. Weihl, H. B. Whittaker, and W. 
Young. Here is a pretty little ending submit- 
ted for the consideration of our whistites as 
Problem No. 16: 





Spades trumps. 
ner C 
sible play ? 

Accepting the suggestions of a valued corre- 
spondent, we introduce as Study No. 1 the fol- 
lowing simple ending, contributed by P. H. B., 


A leads, and with his part- 
takes how many tricks against any pos- 


A has dia- 
spade six 


as showing a pretty line of play: 
mond seven, heart five, club six, 
and two; B club three, — four, diamond 
four and two, heart four ; C diamond six, club 
ace and five, spade ace at three ; D diamond 
three and- five, heart three, spade five, club 
four. 

Diamonds trumps. 
partner C 


A leads, and with his 
takes how many tricks / 


An Odd Collection. 


A MAN in Colorado has a quaint collection of 
bottles. It is divided into two sections. Sec- 
tion one is large. Section twois not. Section 
one contains hundreds of bottles, the contents 
of which his wife swallowed hoping to find re- 
lief from her physical sufferings. Section two 
contains a few bottles that once were filled with 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It was this 
potent remedy that gave the suffering wife her 
health again. It cures all irregularities, inter- 
nal inflammation and ulceration, displacements 
and kindred troubles. It has done to re- 
lieve the sufferings of women than any other 
medicine known to science. * 


more 


Good News for Asthnratics. 


WE observe that the Kola plant, founa on the 
Congo River, West 
sufferers from Asthma. 
this new discovery is a positive cure for Asth- 
trial of the Kola Com- 
pound free, by addressing a postal-cara to the 
Kola Importing New 
York, 


free by mail, 


Africa, is now in reach of 
As before announced, 


ma. You can make 


Company, 1164 Broadway, 


who are sending out large trial cases 


to sufferers. 


Baking 
Powder 
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THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP ** DEVASTATION.” 
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THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP ‘* NEPTUNK. 
THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHI? ‘** HOCHE.” 
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THE FIRST-CLASS ITALIAN BATTLE-SHIP ** LEPANTO.” 





THE ITALIAN BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ DANDOLO.” 





THE ITALIAN CRUISER ‘‘ AFFONDATORE ” THE ITALIAN CRUISER ‘** STROMBOLI.” 


NAVIES OF THE GREAT NAVAL POWERS—REPRESENTATIVE SHIPS OF THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN NAVIES.—From PaotoGraPHs.—(SEE PaGE 215.) 222 
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JAPANESE OFFICER IN COMMAND OF A BATTERY OF ARTILLERY IN MARCHING JAPANESE PRIVATE OF THE TENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT IN MARCHING 
ORDER.—London Graphic. ORDER.—London Graphic. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST—LANDING OF JAPANESE TROOPS AT SHAN-TUNG PROMONTORY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF ATTACKING WEI-AAI-WEI IN THE REAR, BY LAND. 
Illustrated London News. 


ROLL-CALL OF JAPANESE COOLIES AND DISTRIBUTION OF RATIONS AT A HALTING-PLACE, MR. A. B, WALKER’S ‘‘ AILSA” WINNING THE RACE AT CANNES AGAINST 
London Graphic. “*BRITANNIA.”—London Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








Mr. J. Harper Bonnell, New York City 

Dear Str:—On March 17th, 1892, we printed the 
following: ** Mr. J. Harper Bonnell has furnished all 
the ink for FRANK LesLirz’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
for many years, to the entire satisfaction of the pub- 
lishers, and since the formation of his new company 
he has excelled himself. The inks made by the J 
Harper Bonnell Company are specialiy adapted for 
fine engraving and halftone printing. ‘This week's 
paper is a sample of the kind of work these inks can 
do, and give us the utmost satisfaction.” 

We can repeat same in stronger words, if possible. 

Yours very truly, W. J. ARKELL. 
April 4th. 


“THE FIND OF BACCHUS.” 
(From the modern mythology.) 


Bacchus in a languid mood one day, 

Cloyed with the purple essence of the vine, 

Cried out, ** I tire of all this sweetness and the wine; 

If there be aught that’s new, cup-bearer mine, 

I pray thee serve it now without delay.” 

Whereat young Ganymede, there standing by, 

Bowed to the one he served and laughed, 

Saying, ** Lo! I have here a draught 

The nectar of the gods, in sooth.” 
qua ffed 

In haste, ner stopped he till the cup was dry 


And Bacchus 





Gone was his wanton Janguidness and pain. 

No more he sat disconsolate and pale, 

Bat cried, **’Tis found! Oh, wondrous liquor, hail ! 

Its name? Ah, yes; I see—* THE CLUB COCK- 
TAIL” 

Oh, Ganymede, just set ‘em up again !" 


NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop- 
ular. A fine brand called “* Golden Age’ is attracting 
attention. 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére. Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. Jn- 
Jant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet acces- 
sible to all who will send address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York City, 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


Ir leads the world of travel in all things— 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting, baths, 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par.excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of lines 

From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emulate, but equal, none, 

THE STANDARD RAILKOAD OF AMERICA, 


Dr. SteGeRt’s Angostura Bitters make health and 
rosy cheeks and happiness. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, euffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Huneerrorp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 


A BRIGHT EYE 
is the sign of good health and an alert mind. Strange 
that it should almost always depend on the state of 
the digestion, but it does. A Ripans Tabule taken 
after meals gives the little artificial help most grown 
people need. 


Tue firm of Sohmer & Co. give a written guarantee 
to every purchaser of a piano of their make. that if 
the instrument does not give entire satisfaction, and 
is not in every way as represented, they will take it 
back and refund the money. The firm has never 
been compelled to take back an instrument. which 
speaks volumes for their excellence and high rank. 





Mothers 


have never found a preparation 
so well adapted to the needs of 
thin, delicate children, as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children almost universally 
like the taste of it, which makes 
its administration easy, and it 
supplies their blood with the 
food properties that overcome 
wasting tendencies. 

Scott’s Emulsion enriches the 
blood, promotes the making of 
healthy flesh, and aids in a 
healthy formation of the bones, 

Don't be persuaded to accept a 
substitute, 


Scott & Bowne, N, Y, Al! Druggists. 50c. and $1. 






uticur, 
F SOAP 


Purifies and Beautifies the 
Skin by restoring to heafthy 
activity the CLOGGED, Lrri- 
TATED, INFLAMED, SLUGGISH, 
or OVERWORKED PORES. 


Sale greater fhan the combined sales of al! other skin and 
complexion soaps. Sold tarouchout the world Price, 25c. 
British depot: F. NEWBERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. 
Porrer Drve & CHEM? Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U 3A. 


When nervous 


irritable or worried 


IN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC. 
*¢*Vin Mariani’ is exquisite, 
nothing is equally efficacious and 
soothing. I heartily recommend 
it to all who require a calming 


tonic.” 
— Henri Marteau. 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


























Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for* Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 9 5h @ 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 52 W. 15th St., New Tork, 








ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 























is for 


Dandruff, 


easily removed by the use of that old 
and standard agent 





CONSTANTINE’S 





PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing, 


hen Aiways Buy Constantine’s | 


(DRUGGISTS.) 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Da. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Cavution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


_ $-0-H_-M-E-R. 
A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


very agreeable to take, for 





Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them, 
E. (RILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Parig 
Sold ba all Druggists. 





| @ FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ng ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. John H. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


» COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 










is all you 


Industrial and Food stout" Blas 
Velveteen 


EXPOSITIONS. 
In Europe and America. 


' Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

a used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolu 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a@ cup. 


Skirt Binding. 
IfS. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, 


TAKE IT. 
It’s the kind that lasts ae 
long as the skirt. 
For sale by all dry goods 
dealers, 

A setofthe’’S H.& M." 
miniature, figures showing 
the latest Favisiancostumes 
with booklet on** How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’’mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
. City, inventor of WoopBury’s FactaL Soap. 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 
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Food is fuel to the body. 
«‘Best”’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 


NT 


THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYE 











B/ 
CY 
CL 
ES 


ARE WARRANTED. 


The highest of all high-grade machines built in the 
world, regardless of price. Our facilities are the best 
in the world for the production of the finest possible re- 
sults. Every machine fully guaranteed. 21-lb. Scorcher, 
$85. Ladies’ 23 lbs., $75. Cataloyue free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 























INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
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“The HAMMOND 
i SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
OOUNGEOnEEeCeeteL 


MaHLON Hutcurnson, M.D., 


_ 
= Wriuram A. HamMonp, M.D., 
: Physicians-in-Chief, 








a _ ~ <fam' 
Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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PRETTY LIPS 


should have pearly teeth behind them. To make the teeth 
pearly and to keep them so there is nothing like 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the 
soundness or whiteness of the teeth. Moreover, it prevents 
gum-boil and canker. Sozodont should be used by every cno 
who values a good set of teeth. It has none of the acrid prop- 
erties of tooth pastes, etc., and instead of contracting the gums, 
renders them firm andelastic. All disagreeable odors arising 
from the breath are neutralized by the use of Sozodont, 
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<2" [t isa solid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 


for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: Io use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will . 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
clever housekeeper and try it. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 

ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 





























ASK YOUR GROCER For 


W. J. BOON & COMP.’S 
Pure, 


rove, Dutch Cocoa. 


Nourishing, and 
Delicious. 


WM. CRONHEIM, General Agent, 
177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


ae 
DANIEL VISSER & ZONEN’S | 


GIN, 


SCHIEDAM, HOLLAND. 


Ovtpesrt DisTiL_ery. 


1 pound is sufficient for 
120 Breakfastcups. 


EstABLISHED 1714. 
Gold Medals: Paris, Bordeaux, Boston, Nice, 
London and Academie Nationale Paris. 

WM. CRONHEIM, General Agent, 
177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


| 
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YOU CAN DE- 
PEND UPON IT. 
Light, yet rmust durable—an “ Up-to- 
Date” bicycle in every respect—many 
improvements, exclusively Remington— 
science and art combined to make a 
perfect wheel—indorsed by experienced 


riders. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free, 


Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
New York. 





Factories: Ilion, N. Y. 


The A 


utomatic Reel 


) THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IF 
s THE AUTOMATIGRESY: 






It will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 


Finger more fish than any 
$ other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 


that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N.Y 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
Please mention this paper. 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 











You can leave Grand Central Station, the 


very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting te east and west, 


by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 


Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


**AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


FPLOOD POISON 


eae BA HERP th 
yY Primary, Sea. 
A SPECIALT ¥ cnscrscr rex 
tiary BLOOD PUILSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated a& 
home forsame price under same guaran- 
ty. lf you prefer to come here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hote! bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail tucure. If you have taken mere 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
2imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Mair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obstie 
nate cases and challenge the world for @ 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of tho most eminent physi- 
c.ans. #500,000 capital behind our uncond 
tional euaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application, Address COOK REMEDY Cow 
807 Masonic ‘Avawple, CHICAGO, ILI. 













| SATIN A DRAUGHT. 


313 and 315 Broadway, - - 


PURE 


DUFFY’ MALT 


WHISKEY 











A LA 40 b We 


USE. 





TL Tyres 


FOR MEDICINAL 
No Fusel Oil. 


THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN. 
WENT OUT AFTER A BATH. 
FORGOT TO WEAR AN OVERCOAT. 
NEGLECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS. 
GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, Ano 


YOU HAVE A COLD! 


and should take the best known preparation for it. 
Nothing which has ever been discovered has equaled 
Duffy’s Pure Mait Whiskey for counteracting the first 
approach of any cold, cough or malarial symptoms. 
It is for sale by druggists and grocers universally, but 
care should be exercised that none but Duffy’s is se- 
cured. Send for our illustrated book. 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 






























The Finest 
CHAMPAGNE 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


ms, 
(Fi 


ij 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 


proud of. 
%One that ree 


Sg, 
8WNoILuva YOos~ 


est credit on 
the country 


+933 ‘S30iuNy , 


— 


Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futon Street AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


LADIES!! 


Do you like a cup of Good Tea? 
so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail youa1-41b 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices 
(Mention * Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 
AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
4 





ComPANY 





Send for terms. 
THE GREAT 
P O, Box 289 











FORSTNER _ 


Sears 
AUGER BIT. 


It bores round, oval, and square holes as amooth 
and polished as a gun-barrel. Especially adapted 
for fine carpentry, cabinet or pattern work, 

Sample sent on receipt of 55 cents. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. Send for price-list For sale by all Hard- 


ware Dealers. THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
NEW Y 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet, 
WILSON Ear DruM Co., 
102 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky, 
1122 Broadway, New York, 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared only for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 
druggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O. 






DRUM IN 


POSITION Offices: { 





THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITIi INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


| ** Yachting in France,” by CHAS. GEARD. 


| “Ole Lardov’s Son-in-Law, ” 


| ** Concerning the House of Lords, ”’ b 





Teas, | 


New Publications. 


“VAIL’s ANNULAR WORLD ” is the title of a 
new monthly publication devoted to astronomy, 
geology, mythology, etc., and especially to the 
demonstration of the theory that the earth 
once had asystem of Saturn-like rings, which 
in its progressive collapse became the chief and 
all-competent agents in strata building, causing 
all the tropical eras, glacial conditions, and 
legendary floods the world ever saw. The ed- 
itor and publisher is Mr. I. N. Vail, of Pasa- 
dena, California, whose contributions on this 
general subject, as published some time ago in 
the WEEKLY, will be remembered by our read- 
Mr. Vail is a vigorous writer, and he fills 
the pages of his magazine with matter which 
cannot fail to interest thinkers and students 
along the lines pursued by him. The subscrip- 
tion price of the Annular is one dollar a year. 

The booklet entitled “The Yale-Man-up-to 
date, with Character Sketches,” by Jean Par- 
dee, is so dainty in execution and so bright and 
timely in its text that it cannot fail to com- 
mand a wide circulation. Not only the Yale 
“boys” of to-day, but the clientele of the uni- 
versity everywhere will find entertainment in 
its free-hand sketches of college life and history, 
of ‘‘ The New Haven Flirt,” ‘‘ The Out-of-town 
Girl,” and ‘‘ The College Widow.” 


ers. 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P.,, 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, 











Amongst the varied contents of the April issue of 
this ever-bright and beautiful magazine the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : 


‘By Lethe Stream,’ by 8. CORNISH WATKINS. 


‘*A Fine Musician,*? by NORMAN GALE. 
by 

C. F. CUTLIFFE HYNE, 
‘* Vis Medicatrix Nature,’ by ALFRED AUSTIN. 


y 
D. H. GRENFELL. 
Also the Serials: “ Joan Haste,"’ by H. RIDER 
HAGGARD ; *‘ Westminster, by WALTER BE- 
SANT; and ‘Cavalry in the Waterloo Cam- 
paign,’’ by LIEUT. GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD, 


- ©., etc., Gt. 


Copiously and beautifully illustrated by 
leading artists in black and white. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 18 Charing Cross 
Road, London, England. 

New York: The International News Company; To- 
ronto, The Toronto News Company; Montreal, The 
Montreal News Company. 
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If you ont a sure relief for 
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is as good as the genuine. 








IT IS GOOD FORM 


to ride handsome and graceful 


RAMBLER BICGYGLES 


ALL weicuTs, $100. Tanpems, $150. 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 
GORMULLY @ JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
CwHicaco. BOSTON. WASHINGTON. New Yorn. 
BROOKLYN. DeTrorr. COVENTRY. ENGLAND. 
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Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 
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EARL & WILSON’S. 
|MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST” 


ERYWHERE 


FOR SALE EV 
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PERSONAL. 


The man or woman doesn’t live who, 
by the aid of our Discovery, cannot eure 
himself or herself of any form of Hemor- 
rhoids, Fistula, Fissures, or Piles. 

An entirely new principle. Differs 
from everything heretofore used as light 
differs from darkness. No ointment, 
no suppository, no wash, no salve, no 
instrument. Differs from doctoring and 
drugging as pleasure differs from pain. 
No trouble, no inconvenience, no 
failure, “cases slight or serious, of a 
month’s, a year’s, or twenty years’ 
standing—it’s all the same—the cure is 
sure. Proofs free. The cure, a dollar, 
postpaid. Address 
The Komchacin Caloric Co.,136Lincoln St.,Boston,Mass. 
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Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 


PLAYS 23532: 


THE LANGHA®., Portland Place. Unrivaled situ - 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Seneeeeee. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d hote. 











Its 
pains in the back, side, chest, or 
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Stop Naturally 


Don’t tobacco spit and 
smoke your life away, and 
go on suffering from nerve 
troubles that make the 
strongest man weak, dizzy 
and undecided, prevent him 
from doing the right thing 
at the right time, all be- 
cause the blood is tobacco- 
poisoned. The natural way 
to stop a thing is to get a dis- 
taste for it. Youcan stop na- 
turally this brain- weakening, 
Am nerve-ruining, tobacco dis- 
7 ease by the use of the origin- 

al, time tested, guaranteed 
tobacco habit cure. 





NO-T0-BAG T 


KILLS 
OBACCO 





antee. 





OUR CUARANTE 


boxes, thirty days treatment, $2.5 
GUARANTEE TO CURE THE 
refunded 
we can better afford to have the 
money. WE HAVE FAITH 


eliminates the nicotine, steadies € 
makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and energy. 
Gloomy days will be gore; the sunshinc will be brighter. 
old man in feeling is made youns again and—happy- 


~. Sold 
TOBACCO HABIT 
We don't claim to cure everyone, but the percentage is so large, 

ood will of an occasional failure, than his 
fN'NO-TO-BAC. 


You ask for proof? Test No-To-Boc undcr our absolute guar- 


Feel how quickly No-To-Hac kills the desire for tobacco, 


the nerves, increases weight, 


The 


LO PLAIN AND TO THE 
VOINT. One box. #1; three 
by Cruggists everywhere under a 
in any form, or mon*y 


Book called “Don't Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.” mailed free. 


Beware of imitations, there is no substitute for NO-TO-BAC. 
REMEDY CoO.. Chicago office, 45 Randolph 8St.; 


STERLING 


N. Y., office. 10 Spruce St.; 


| = Canada office, 374 St.Paul St., Montreal; Laboratory,Indiana Mineral Springs,Ind. 
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Relieves Pain Quicker than Anything Else. 
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It is worthy of particular notice that no other remedy has ever met with such success and popularity as has 


marked the introduction and progress of Salva-cea. 
time it has been before the public have no _ precedent. 


kept on hand in every household. 


JUDGE ARTHUR BROWN ws rites: 
** BAGDAD, FLA., February 20, 1895. 

‘** Enclosed please find 50 cts. stamps for a box of SALVA- 
CEA, the first box gotten of you doing my child so much good 
we have concluded to try still further, hoping it may make a 
complete cure. She suffers very much from chilblains, and 
could find nothing that gave any relief until receiving your 
first box of SALVA-CEA.” 





‘* BAGDAD, FLA., March 5, 1895. 

** Yours of 23d February duly received. I can have no 
possible objection to your using my letter of recommendation 
of the SALVA-CEA. Since my last letter to you I have effected 
a positive cure in burns, and great relief for rheumatism, by 
use of the SALVA-CEA. It certainly is a useful and valuable 
salve, and no household should be without it. If I could not 
get more no money could buy my two cans. The case of 
chilblains in my family completely under management now, 
thanks to SALVA-CEA.” 


ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State 
L. A. W. and President Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 
writes : 

‘* My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheel- 
men of America impels me to say a good word for SALVA- 
CEA. For that lameness of muscles which comes to the mod- 
erate rider whenever he attempts a long day’s run, I have 
found nothing to be compared with it; while for sprains and 
bruises its curative and soothing effects are really magical. 
I heartily recommend it.” 





FRANCIS J. BURRACE, West Newton, Mass., 
says : 
‘*T find it to be an excellent remedy for sprains and 
bruises, and a very useful external remedy.” 


MARTHA E. DOLLOFF, No. Windham, Maine, 
writes : 
** Please send me a box of SALVA-CEA, this being the third 
box I have sent for, as it is so wonderfully good I cannot 
be without it.” 


W. E. CANNON, Boston, Mass., writes : 


‘*As I have met with such favorable results from the use 
of SALVA-CEA, will you please send me a larger box, and en- 
closed you will find fifty cents.” 


JOHN E. PARSONS, Boston, Mass., says: 


**T have been a member of the police force in this city for 
the past twenty-four years, and consequently am well known 
to many of its citizens. I have been a sufferer from Rheu- 
matism more or less for forty years; stiffness in the knee 
joints, and intense pain and lameness of the foot. Some 
months ago, during a severe attack, I was induced to use 
your SALVA-CEA, and found its effects to be so marvellous— 
limbering my joints, removing the pain, and giving me im- 
mediate, and, so far, permanent relief. 

‘*T am an enthusiast in its efficacy, and recommend it to all 
my friends. I have also seen wonderful beneficial effects 
from it in cases of Sore Throat. 

‘*If my humble testimony can be the means of benefiting 
others, you have my permission to use my name in its praise.” 





EDWARD BURGESS writes: 


‘** POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., January 2, 1895. 

‘* Last fall I was taken with a severe cold—the severest, I 
think, that I have ever had. It began in the head, but 
quickly went to the throat and chest, causing a tightness and 
oppression such as I had never before felt. It was accom- 
panied by a violent cough. I tried several remedies with- 
out relief. The oppression continued without abatement, and 
I felt the conditions were alarmingly favorable for something 
much more serious than a cold. 

‘* Having found no relief, one morning I thought I would 
try SALVA-cEA. I had used it for cuts and bruises with 
great success, but not for any such purpose as this. I spread 
a quantity on a piece of flannel and placed it on my chest. 
It is no exaggeration to say that before night,I might almost 
say before noon, the oppression and tightness were entirely 
gone, and the fear of any more serious complications had 
passed. No one could have been more surprised than I was 
at the suddenness and completeness of the relief.” 





WILLIAM H. JAMES, 37 Seventh Avenue, New 

York City, writes : 

‘* Allow me to express to you my gratitude for inducing 
me to try SALVA-CEA. I have been a great sufferer from 
rheumatism for the past twenty years, and tried almost 
everything known to the public, and have never found any 
medicine that would help me for any length of time, until 
I commenced using SALVA-CEA. Have only used-two boxes, 
and feel like a new man, pain of all descriptions has left-me, 
and I shall always consider it a wonderful remedy, as it has 
done so much for me, I cheerfully recommend it to my 
friends.” 


The marvellous cures effected by this remedy during the short 
Salva-cea forms a medicine-chest in itself, and should be 


W. H. MORSE, Therapeutist and Consulting 

Chemist, certifies : 

‘*T have enjoyed the opportunity of examining and testing 
SALVA-CEA, and desire to extend to it my most hearty com- 
mendation, both from a chemical and therapeutical stand- 
point. Its soothing and anesthetic power, relieving pain, 
healing injury, and acting directly on injured or diseased 
nerves, renders it invaluable. Without chemical fault, harm- 
less, effective, and unique, it is altogether unlike any other 
preparation of the materia medica,” 





R. W. TOULMIN, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: 


‘*T have used SALVA-CEA, and find it an invaluable rem- 
edy for any kind of irritation, giving instant relief.- It is 
certainly an excellent salve, and I can safely say, no one, 
after knowing its healing qualities, would be without it.” 





DR. L. E. MELLEN, of Middlebury, Vt., says: 


‘*T have been using SALVA-CEA, and am so far well pleased 
with results. It is a case of eruption on hands, comes in 
blotches, then flakes off dry scales, leaving a sore raw surface 
and sometimes cracks, which are very sore Since using 
SALVA-CEA the skin begins to look much better, feels softer, 
and patient feels quite encouraged. Trust it will make a 
permanent cure.” 


Salva-cea will relieve and cure 


Burns, Piles, 
Bruises, Chilblains, 
Boils, Sprains, 
Bites and Ulcerated 
Stings, Teeth, 
Sores, Neuralgia, 
Ulcers, Catarrh, \\ 
Itch, - Sore Throat, 
Earache, Erysipelas, 
Colds, Eczema, 


And every kind of skin affection. 





Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
At Druggists’ or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., N. Y. 
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Bicycles 


WIN! 
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If You Ride, Why Not Ride the Best? 





Overman Wheel Company 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. . 


Boston. New Vork. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 


Pacific Coast: San Francisco. bos Angeles. Portland. 





